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RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE, 


“Jt hasbeen said, that our forefa- 
thers were bigoted, intolerant, and 
persecuting: that while they deman- 
ded religious freedom for themselves, 
they denied it to all others; that in 
their eyes, even error in ceremony or 
mode of worship, was equally repre- 
hensible with error in doctrine; and 
if persisted in, deserved the tempo- 
ral psnishments denounced against 
heresy. Mr. Hume has dweli with 
no small complacency on the fact, 
‘that the Puritans maintained that 
they themselves were the only pure 
church; that their principles and 
practices ought to be established by 
law;and that no others ought to be 
tolerated.’ 


“I am not disposed to deny the 
truth of the charge, orto conceal, or 


to extenuate the facts. Istand not 
up here the apologist for persecution, 
whether it be by Catholic or Protes- 
tant, by Puritan or Prelate, by Con- 

egationalist or Covenanter, by 
Church or State, by the Monarch or 
the People. Wherever, and by whom- 
soever, it is promulgated or suppor- 
ted, under whatsoever disguises for 
whatsoever purposes, at all times, and 
under all circumstances, itisa gross 
violation of the rights of conscience, 
and utterly inconsistent with the spir- 
it ofChristianity. I care not, whcth- 
er it goes to life, or property, or office, 
or reputation, or mere private com- 
fort, it is equally an outrage up- 
on religion and the unalienable rights 
ofman. ifthere is any right. sacred 
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beyond all others, because it imports 
everlasting consequences, it is the 
right to worship God according to 
the dictates of gur own consciences. 
Whoever attempts to narrow it down 
in any degree, to limit it by the creed 
of any sect, to bound the exercise of 
private judgment, or free inquiry, by 
the standard of his own faith, be he 
priest or layman, ruler or subject, 
dishonours so far, the profession of 
Christianity,and wounds it in its vital 
virtues, The doctrine en which 
such attempts are founded, gees to 
the destruction of free institutions of 
government.- There is not a truth to 
be gathered from history more cer- 
tain, or more momentous, than _ this, 
that civil liberty cannot long be 
separated fron religious liberty with- 
out danger, and ultimately without 
destruction of both. Wherever 
religious hberty exists, it will, 
first or last, bring in, and establish 
political liberty. Wherever it is 
suppressed, the church establish- 
ment will,first or last, become the 
engine of despotism, and overthrow, 
unless it be itself overthrown, every 
vestige of political right. How is 
it possible to imagine, that a religion 
breathing the spirit of mercy and 
benevolence,teaching the forgiveness 
of injuries, the exercise of charity, 
and the return of good for evil; how 
is it possible ,I say, for sucha reli- 
gion to be so perverted, as to breathe 
the spirit ofslaughterand persecution, 
of discord and vengeance, for diffe- 
renccs of opinion, is a most unaccouw 
table and extraordinary moral phe- 
nomenon. Still more extraordinary, 
that it should be the doctrine, not 
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ot base and wiéked* men, mercly 
seeking to cover up their own mis- 
deeds; but of good men, seeking the 
way ofsalvation with uprightness of 
heart and purpose. It affords a mel- 
ancholy proof. of the infirmity of hu- 
man judgment, and teaches a lesson 
of humility, from which pride may 
leara.meekuess, and spiritual zeal a 
moderating wisdo.n: 
% * * 


* * 


“While, then, we joyfully celebrate 
this anniversary, let us remember, 
that our forefathers had their faults 
as well as their virtues: that their 
example is not always a safe pattern 
for. our imitation; but sometimes a 
beacon of solemn warning. Let us 
do, not what they did, but what 
with our lights and advantages they 
would have done, must have done, 
from the love of country, and the love 
of truth. Is there any one, who 
would for amoment justify the cx- 
clusion of every person from political 
rights and privileges. who is not a 
Congregationalist of the straightest 
sect indoctrine and discipline? Is 
there any one, who would exclude 
the Episcopalian, the Baptist, the 
Methodist, the Quaker, or the Uni- 
versalist, not merely from power and 
Christian fellowship.but from breath- 
ing the same air, enjoying the same 
sunshine, and reaping the.same_har- 
vest, because he walks not inthe same 
faith, and kneels not at the same al- 
tar, with himself? Is there any one, 
who whould bring back the by gone 
penalties, and goad on tender con- 
sciences to hypocrisy or self destrue- 
tion. Is there any one who would 
li#ht the faggot to burn the innocent? 
that would stain the temples of God 
wth the blood of mariyrdom? that 
would cut offall the charities of hu 
man life, and in a religious warfare, 
arm the father against the son, the 
mother against the daughter, the 
wife against the husband? If any 
such there he, whatever hadge they 
may wear, they are enemies to us 
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aud to our lostivutions. They would 
sap the foundation of our civil as well 
as religious liberties. They would be. 
tray us into worse than Egyptian bon- 
dage. Of the doctrines of such men, 
ifany such there be,1I would say 
with the earnestness of the apostoli- 
cal exhortation, ‘Touch not,taste not, 
handle. not,’ If ever there could be 
a case, in which intolerance would 
rise almost into the dignity of a vir- 
tue, it would be, when its object was 
to put down intolerance. No, let us 
cling with holy zeal to the Bible,and 
to the Bible only, as the religion of 
Protestants. Letus proclaim with 
Milton, that ‘neither traditions nor 
councils, nor canons of any visible 
church, much less edicts of any civil 
magistrate, or civil session, but the 
Scripture only, can be the final judge 
er rule in matters of religion, and 
that only in the conscience of every 
christian to himself’? Let us inseribe 
on the walls of our dwelling houses, 
in our temples, in our halls of legis 
lation, in our courts of justice, the 
admirable declaration of Queen Ma 
ry (the consort of William the Third) 
than which a nobler precept of | wis- 
dom never fell from uninspired lips. 
‘Ii is not in the power of men to be- 
lieve what they please ; and therefore, 
they should not be forced in matters 
of religion, contrary to their persua- 
sions and their conscienccs.’ 


BOLIVAR. 

The following graphicidescription 
of the president dictator, is from the 
penof Senor Vidaurre, now a resi- 
dent ofthe United States, but for 
merly an important officer in the 
civil department of the government 
of Peru, from which country he was 
banished by the congress, owing 10 
the intrigue of the factionists. 

“The physiognomy of a man ger 
erally discovers his passions. » Tibe- 
rius made a profound study of dissimt- 
lation.. Augustus knew it before ap- 
pointing him his successor. Bolivar 
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isof ordinary stature, very jean, com- 
plexion between red and olive, very 
black coarse hair, thin in front, broad 
arched eye-brows and very bushy, 
an eye of fire and somewhat sunken, 
asharp face, aquiline nose, a body 
lean, hollow, and without air or grace, 
a sharp, discordant voice, a coutinual 
motion of the body and chieily of the 
hands. It is not-the portrait of Atti- 
la, neither is it exactly that of The- 
odore. A strong memory, a sublime 
poetical genius, a vast understanding, 
great ideas, general knowledge, a 
taste for military exercises, dislike to 
thetable, hatred to the constitutional 
laws, passion for despotism, a miscon- 
ceived thirst for glory, contempt of 
money, a very strong propensity to 
deceit, frustrated on many occasions 
by his ardour and imprudence, varia- 
ble in friendship, austere in conver- 
sation, a satizical devourer of those 
persons who approach him most, and 
whom he appears most to distinguish, 
lascivous without love, jealous from 
pride, indifferent to all religion. I 
do not speak of his valour, because | 
have no proof of it. Inthe only two 
great battles of Peru, which were 
those of Juinand 4yacucho, he. had 
no part. In the first he abandoned 
the field; during the second he was 
at the distance of 150 leagues.” 
Niles’ Reg. 


MR, COBBETT’S BEAU-IDEAL OF A 
LABOURER.— The following character- 
istic oo appears in Cob- 
bett’s Register:—* I] want three or 
four labourers for the winter,at three 
shillings per week, boarding and 
lodging in my farm house.—They 
must be single men, young, stout, and 
know how to do work upon a farm, 
and willing to rise early, to keep 
home steadily, and to be, at all times, 
sober. .None need apply if they 
have eVer lived a week, at any one 
lime, within forty males of London. I 
prefcr men from any part of Wilt-' 
shire, and from North Hants: but I! 


- 


object to no county, provided the pa™ 
ties have not lived within the above 
distance of London, and have beenin 
farm service, or farm work, all their 
lives. In the spring the men may 


they may quit my service whenever 
they like, I being at liberty to quit 
paying them when I like. 

N. B. Noman need come, unless 
he have a smock frock on his body, 
and nailed shoes on his feet. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


It is certainly mournful fer a trav- 
eller to dwell among the mountains 
of Pompeii, of Herculaneum, and of 
Rome.—There, if he feels at all, he 
feels among these wrecks of past 
grandeur, that he is nothing. A to- 
tally different sensation possesses tue 
mind on entering an American city. 
In these, man beholds what he can 
contend with,and what he can accom- 
plish, when his strength is not check- 
ed by the arbitrary will of a despot. 
New-Orleans, the wet grave, where 
the hopes of thousands are buried, 
for eighty years, the wretched asy- 
lum for the outcasts of France and 
Spain, who could not venture one 
| hundred paces beyond its gates with- 
out utterly sinking to the breast, or 
being attacked by alligators, has be- 
come in the space of twenty-three 
years,one of the most beautiful cities 
in the Union, inhabited by forty 
thousand persons, who trade with 
half the world. The view is splen- 
did beyond description, wH@R, you 
pass down the stream, which is Here 
a mile broad, rolls its immense body of 
waters\in a bed two hundred feet 
deep,and as if conscious ofits strengtM, 
appears to look quietly on the bus- 
tle of the habitations of man. Both 
its banks are lined with charming su- 
gar plantations, from the midst of 
which, rises the airy mansion of the 





wealthy planter, surrounded with 
orange, banana, lime,and fig trees, 
the growth of a climate approaching 


go away, ifthey like; and, indeed, - , 
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to the torrid zone. In the rear you 
discover the cabins of the negroes and 
the sugar houses,and just at the en- 
trance of the port, groups of small- 
er houses, as if erected for the pur- 
pose of concealing the prospect of the 
town. Assoonas the steamboats pass 
these outposts, New Orleans, in the 
form of a half moon appears in all 
its splendor—the river runs for a 
distance of four or five miles, thus 
forming a semi-circular bend. A 
single glance exhibits to view, the 
harbor, the vessels riding at anchor, 
together with the city, situated as it 
were,at the feet of the passenger. 
The first object that presents itself, is 
the uncouth backwoods’s flatboat. 
Hams, cars of corn, apples, whiskey 
barrels are stowed upon it, or affixed 
15 poles to direct the attention of the 
buyers. Close by, are the rather 
more decent keel-boats with cotton, 
furs, whiskey, flour, Next the ele- 
gant steamboat, which by its hissing 
aud repeated sounds, announces 
either its arrival or departure, and 
sends forth immense columns of black 
smoke that forms into long clouds a- 
bove the city, Farther on are the 
smaller merchant vessels, the sloops, 
and schooners, from the Havanna, 
Vera Cruz, Tampico; then the 
brigs; and lastly the elegant ships, 
appearing like a forest of masts. 
Considered in a commercial point 
of view, the situation of New-Orlcans 
is, perhaps, without a rival on the 
earth,, Although 109 miles from the 
sea, its position is peculiarly favour- 
able for an immense, and indeed,un- 
parallcled trade, which in due course 
f cime it will probably enjoy. 
Standing on the extreme point of 
the longest riverinthe world, New- 
Orleans commands all the commerce 
of the immense territory of the Mis- 
sissippi, being the market pointed 
out by nature for the countries 
watered by this stream, or by its tribu- 
tarics—a territory exceeding a mil- 
lion of square miles. You may travel 
on beard a steamboat of 300 tons 


and upwards foran extent of 1000 
miles from New-Orleans up the 
Red river; 1500 miles by the Arkap. 
sas river, 3000 miles up the Missou; 
and its branches; 1700 miles up the 
Mississppi, to the falls of St. Antho. 
ny; the same distance from New-(;. 
leaus up the IIlinois; 1200 miles to 
the north east from New-Orleans, 
the Big Wabash; 1390 on the Ten 
nessee; 1300 on the Cumberland, 
and 2300 miles up the Ohio, to Pitts 
burgh. Thus New-Orleans has ip 
its rear this immense territory, with 
a river 4200 mileslong (inclu ing the 
Missouri,) besides the water comma. 
nication which is about to be com 
pleted between New-York and the 
river Ohio: the coast of Mexico, tke 
West India Islands, and the half of A- 
merica, to the south; the rest of A- 
merica on its left, and the continent 
of Europe beyond the Atlantic, 
New-Orleans paper. 


SLAVERY. 

Slavery among the ancients. Ho 
mer often alludes to the custom of 
kidnapping in small piratical expedi- 
tions, and of reducing prisoners of 
war to the condition of slaves, 4 
thens, on the lowest computation,co» 
tained three grown male slaves, to 
one freeman. The treatment,which 
they received, was comparatively 
mild. If able to purchase freedom, 
they might demand it of their mas 
ters, at a certain fixed price. Orly 
two inconsiderable insurrections are 
recorded. At one time, théy seized 
upon the castle of Sunium, and com 
mitted depredations in the surrouné 
ing conntry. At Sparta, the condi 
tion of slaves was deplorable in the 
extreme, and several times, by theit 
means, the Spartan state was threat- 
exed with extinction, Egypt wa 
early a mart for staves. Strabo says 
that at Delos in Cilicia, 10,000slaves 
a day, were sold, for the benefit ol 
the Romans. At Sicily, there wert | 
very frequent iusurrections of 





slaves. Two consular armies wer 
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destroyed in one war. Some of the: 
Romans had from six to ten thousand | 


slaves each. A Roman nobleman 


beg assasinated, four hundred! 
slaveswere put to death in conse-' 


qucnce ° 


ished personal slavery. Slavery, in 
Europe, in the middle ages was such 
as now exists in Poland. Marriage 
among vassals was a religious and 
solemn rite. They worshipped at 
the same altar with their lords, &c. 
The Slave trade and Slavery in mod- 
erntimes. About the year 1500 a 
few slaves were sent from the Portu- 
guese settlements in Africa into the 
Spanish colonies in America. In 
1511, Ferdinand V. of Spain permit- 
ted them to be carriedin great num- 
bers. In consequence of the terri- 
ble destruction of she Indians in A- 
merica, Bartholomew de las Casas a 
benevolent Catholic Bishop, propo- 
sed to Cardinal Ximenes, in whose 
hand the goverment of Spain was 
lodged before the accession of Char- 
les V. to establish a regular system 
of commerce in African slaves. This 
proposal was in order to save the Indi- 
ans fram extirpation. Ximenes re- 
plied that it would be very inconsis- 
tent to free the inhabitants of one 
continent by enslaving those of an- 
other. In 1517 Charles V. permit- 
ted one of his Flemish favorites to 
import 4,000 Afmcans into America. 
In 1542, he ordered that all slaves in 
his American dominions should be 
set free. Upon the abdication of 
this monarch, slavery was revived. 
The first importation of slaves by 
Englishmen was in the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, in 1562. Louis XIII. of France 
would not allow the introduction of 
slaves into his American Islands, till 
he was assured it was the readiest 
way to convert them to Christianity. 
The fisst slaves brought into the U- 
nited States were bya Dutch ship, 





in 1620, which landed at Jamesiown 
in Virginia. The number was 20, 
Abolition of the Slave trade. 1: May 
1782, by a decision ot the High Court 
of England, it was declared, that the 


| British Constitution does not recog- 

Adrian was the Roman emperor, 
who deprived the master of a family: 
of the power of life and death, over | 
its members. Constantine abol-| 


nize a state of slavery. In the year 
1785, the Rev. Dr. Packend, Presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, Cam- 
bridge, gave outas a theme for a 
prize Essay, Is it right to make slaves 
of others against their will? The 
prize wasgained by Thomas Claris.n. 
In May 1787, a committe, of twelve 
individuals was formed in London to 
procure the abolition of slavery. In 
one visit at the ports of London, Liv- 
erpool, and Bristol, Mr. Clarkson as- 
certained the names of 20,000 Eng- 
lish seamen,who had perished in the 
slave-trade; In February, 1788, by 
order of the King, a Committee of 
Privy Céuncil took into consideration 
the subject of the African slave-trade. 
The subject was introduced into Par- 
liament, on the ninth of May 1788, 
by Wm. Pitt. A bill was passed to 
limit the number, of slaves to a ship. 
In 1792, a bill passed the Commons 
for the gradual abolition of the trade 
230 to 85. In 1798, a motion to a- 
bolish the slave trade within a limi- 
ted time was lost 83 to 87; but a- 
gain in 1804, carried 69 to39. Jan- 
uary 4th 1807, a bill was introduced 
into the House of Lords for 
its immediate and total abolition, 
and carried 100 to 36. Inthe Com- 
mons, it was passed, almost by ac- 
clamation; two hundred and eighty 
three voting in the affirmative and 
sixteen in the negative. On the 25th 
of January 1807, just as the sun 
reached his meridian, the bill receiv- 
ed the royal assent. 

United States. In 1772,the House 
of Burgesses of Virginia petitioned 
the British Government for permis- 
sion to prohibit the further importa- 
tion of slaves in that colony. The 
petition was rejected. All children 
born of slaves in the state of Penn. 
sylvania after March 1st 1780, were 
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free. In the same month the consti-;out in 1825. Within two years pas 
tution of Massachusetts was ratified about 1,000 slaves have been libe. 
which interdicted slavery. By the) rated inthe United States, many oj 
constitution of New-Hampshire, a-: whom have been transported to Af 
dopted in 1780, no person could be rica, 
held aslave; by that of Vermont in| Miscellaneous. In Austria, it wa 
1793; by legislative enactment in|declared by royal edict in 1934. 
Rhodc Island in 1784; in Connecticut| that every slave, the moment te 
a law was passed in 1784, declaring touches the Austrian soil, or an Ay: 
that all persons, born after that year trian’ ship, is free. In 1825, 4 
should be free, on attaining the age’ decree was passed by the Governo; 
of twenty-five years; in New Jersey, of France, declaring, that all eng. 
a law was passed in 1804, declaring ged in the slave trade,as proprietor, 
that every child born of a slave after supercargoes, &c. shall be pup. 
July 4th of that year should be free. ished with banishment, and afine ¢. 
In New York, July 4, 1827, slavery qual in value to the ship and cargo, 
total'y ceased. The U.S. Congress officers of the vessel rendered inca. 
of 1787, enacted a law, interdicting pabie of serving in the French navy, 
slavery forever from the country be- and other individnals punished with 
tween the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. imprisonment. In Brazil it is to be 
January 1st, 1808, the slave-trade abolished in three years after March 
ceased by the constitution of the U- 1,1827. 
nited States. In March 1820, by act; Six Spanish ships were captured 
of Congress, all citizensof the United in 1826, which had on board 1,360 
States, who shall be found engaged slaves; one ship of 69 tons had 22 
in the slave-trade, and shall be con- slaves. In 1827,a Spanish Schoor- 
victed of the offence, shall suffer er of 60 tons was captured, having 
death, iin her hold 220 slaves; 30 soon died, 
African Colonization. In June Itis accounted a good voyage, if not 
1787, the English Colony at Sierra more than 20 in 100 perish. In the 
Leone was established. This terri- month of January 1828, 2,100slaves 
tory lies, 8° 12’ north latitude, and were landed in Bachia, Brazil. 
about 12° west longitude. In 1794, The traveller, Burkhart, says that 
the settlement was nearly destroyed the number of slaves in Egypt is 20. 
by a French fleet. In 1807, all the 000; ina plague recently in Cairo, 
possessions of the Company were 8,000 perished. In the kingdom of 
surrendered to the British Crown.' Darfourin Eastern Africa, the num 
The colony now contains 18,000 in- ber of slaves is about 20,000; in 
habitants; 12,000 of whom, are lib- Bornou, Bagerme, Haoussa,&c. the 
erated negroes. The freight on the slaves are about 10,000 to 100,00 
shipments made from the colony in freemen. All the Bedouins are well 
1824, was nearly £100,000. | stocked with slaves. In Syria there 
The American Colonization Soci-' are but few slaves. From 6 to 80 
ety was formed in December, 1816,' annually are bought up by the Tur 
In 1818, a portion of the African kish oficcers in Egypt. In the Br- 
coast was explored by Messrs. Mills tish West Indies, the number of 
and Burgess. In 1820, eighty emi-, slaves is 800,000. They are cot 
grants were sent out. In Decem- stantly decreasing. In the United 
ber, 1821, Cape Montserado was. states, in 1820, there were 1,764,033, 
purchased, and soon after, a perma- slaves, and 233,400 free blacks. 
nent settlement commenced. The 


ed 


g 
ceeds 1,200, of whom 533 were sent, hut not lo shave with. 


‘ population of the colony now ex-| 4 handsaw is a good thing enough, 
oe 
“ 
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(EACON SLOW. 

Deacon Siow had three sons—ii 
is unnecessary to mention his daugh- 
ters—who were, as Deacons’ sons are 
apt to be—the **** only can tell why 
—very roguish.—They were in the 
habit of poking fun atan old ram, 
who endeavoured to make his share 
of the sport, by batting them over, 
a kind of fun which he often manifes- 
ted a disposition to play off upon the 
Deacon, as he marched down to sali 
the tlock—for these were duties to 
which he paid strict attention, as he 
was exceedingly humane, except 
when he was made very wroth, on 
which occasion his anger would burn 
like a furnace seven times heated. 
Now the Deacon’s sheep pasture was 
upon the Shawsheen river, which is 
narrow but deep, and the pasture ter- 
mivated in a precipice which rose 
filteen fect above the water and shel- 
ved over it as a beetle-browed house 
hangs over a narrow street; and the 
boys, after they had exhausted all 
other fun upon the ram, were in the 
habit now and then of squatting upon 
the edge of the precipice, and dart- 
ing a hat at him,upon which he wo'ld 
come with blind fury thereat. The 
boy who held the hat, could. easily 
leap aside, and the exasperated 
ram was quickly coqled by a _ plunge 
headlong down the precipice, into 
the stream. At this trick they were 
one day caught by the Deacon, their 
father, who took them into a _ thicket 
close by, and annointed their backs 
thoroughly with the oil of birch—an 
excellent application in such cases 
madeand provided. It is not always 
effectual, however, and in this’ case 
the disease was not cured,as the boys 
were a few days after waiting round 
the place in order to repeat the joke 
upon the unsuspectingand innocent 
ram; but on beholding taeir father 
coming at a distanee with his basket 
of salt, they hid inthe thicket which 
they had so good occasion to remem- 
ber. Slowly came Deacon Solomon 


salt, he stood upright and thcught 
within himself, that it would be a- 
musing to see the ram bolt over the 


precipice into the river. He saw 
uo one nigh—how~ should he, when 
the boys were hid in the bushes? and 
taking of his broad-brimmed hat, he 
made demonstrations, which at once 
attracted the notice of the lord of the 
flock, who set as usual in full speed. 
The Deacon had squatted close to 
the edge; and, as he saw the ram 
bounding along, he pictured out to 
his fancy, for Deacons have fancy, 
the ridiculous figure the silly sheep 
would make, bounding with a splash 
into the water—he began lo smile— 
the ram at last came close, on the 
fierce charge, more enraged as the 
hat was larger than common: the 
Deacon grinned outright, but in the 
midst of his delight at the ram’s ridic- 
ulous appearance, he forgot to jump 
aside, and the beast butted him over 
with a splash into that water where 
he meant the silly sheep should have 
gone. The boys ran out clapping 
their hands and shouting, “you've got 
it, dad—you’ve got it, dad,” in all the’ 
exstacy of revenge. Deacon Solo 
mon Slow crawled: out of his bath 
with a visage longer than he had e- 
ver worn before, ‘This was his last 
smile. He was afterwards called 
Deacon Solemn by his neighbours, 
among whom he lived and died at a 
venerable age. —Boston Galary. 


HEMP AND: FLAX. 
The machine for spinning flax 











and hemp, now exhibiting in New 
York,is said, by the Editor of the 
Daily Advertiser, to be founded on a 
principle which may, very probably, 
come into very extensive application. 
The advantages of it are declared 
to be so evident, that it naturally 
strikes an observer at first sight as be- 
ing destined to exert the most extcn- 
sive and general influence on two 
great branches of manufacture. The 
fibres are supplied from the dressed 





Slow, andafter he had scattered his 


material with such regularitv as. te 
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form a very even thread ; and a great} born of parents, who emigrated from 
number of rapid spindles might be} Wales. They sent him at an ear| 


managed by a woman er a child. 


age to England for education, Ag 


Balt. American. |soon as this was completed,he enter. 





ELIAU YALE. 


ed into the service of the East India 
company, was employed as a princi. 


“Inthe church-yard in Wrexham, = a wry Ce 
the Capital of Denbighshire in North} “OVETOF “renera : ry ry e of 
Wales, is a monument, on which is|°CU® Was Possesse¢ Of immense 


the following inscription, 
Elihu Yale. 
Deceased, June 22, 1721. 
Born in America, in Europe bred, 
In Afric travelled, and in Asia wed, 


wealth. When he returned, and 
had nothing to do but to distribute 
his treasures,the place of his nativity, 
his first love, was not forgotien. He 
learned that a college was about to 





Long didhe live and thrive,in London; be erected at the very spot where 


dead. 


z , } v j 
Much good, some il] he did, so hope all’s ; he was born, if funds enough could 


jbe raised to put that, which has 


even 
And his soul through mercy’s gone to Hea-! proved to be an infant Hercules, in 


ven, 


ion. He th transmi!t 
You who survive and read this tale, take monennae e therefore transmitted 


care, 
For this most certain exit prepare, 


Where all the actions of the good and just, 


Smell sweet, and ripen in the silent 


money sufficient, not only to erect 
buildings, &c. but to carry into ope 
ration every contemplated object. 


ust-/ From this man the famous college 


_ The christian name was almost ob-| has derived its name, and to him, 
literated, the stone being of a loose|and the celebrated Berklen Bishop 


and tender quality, and it did 


not| of Cologne, to whom Pope ascribes 


appear that either the date of his|“every virtue under Heaven,” is this 


birth, or that of his age had been in- 


institution indebted for its existence, 


scribed On inquiry I found that} for its excellence, or it might have 
the Yale family was an ancient and | been one as the inferior schools, cal- 
Tespectable one, in that part of Wales, | led Colleges in New-York, Pennsy} 


but leaving the town the next day | vania,é&c.&c. 
after my meeting with this epitaph, 
I had no opportunity of making en- 





A PHEYOMENON, 


quiries respecting the history of this} On the 4th of February, a_pheno- 
man, to whose memory the monu-/|menon as extraordinary as magnifi- 
ment had been erected. The gen-|cent, was witnessed at Kiahiata, in 


tleman at whose house I lodged,| Siberia. 


The cold was very severe. 


told me he had heard, he had been a} At sunrise, rays called in Sibena 
great traveller, and he brought with] ears of the sun” were seen on both 
him a wife from the East Indies to|sides of it. At ten in the morning 
England, and showed that in which| these rays changed to brillient parhe- 


they had lived near to the city 
Wrexham.” 


of|lia. An immense whitish column 
resembling the tail of a comet seem- 


The foregoing epitaph and mem-|ed attached to the sun, which had 
orandum were communicated to me|already reached a great elevation, 
in London, many years since, by Si-|and was proceeding towards the 
las Dean Esq. well known in the po-| west. This column formed in the 
litical history of this country. Mr.| whole extent of thesky a circle, in 
Dean had been travelling through|the circumference of which seven 


W ales. 


suns were visible, pale, and rayless, 


This Mr. Yale was the founder of] and situated at equal distances from 





Yale College, Conn, where he was! cach other, and the true sun. The 
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last, moreover,reflected in the atmos- 
phere four great while, circles so 
disposed as toform a pyramid, two 
of them being circumscribed by the 
first mentioned circles, whilst the 
twoothers were in the part of the 
horizon opposite to the sun. It was 
observed that there must have been 
four circles in the greatest, but that 
the one was effaced by the light of 
the san,and only half of the other 
was invisible, which glittered with 
all the colors of the rainbow. It is 
tobe regretted that this phenome- 
non,which lasted nearly till mid-day, 
was not witnessed by Savens. 


Moscow Paper. 


SUICIDES. 

M. Falret a physician of France, 
has preparcd from the official records 
of Paris a table of the number and 
character of the suicides in that 
city, from the year 1794 to 1824. In 
these 30 years the whole number of 
attempted suicides, so far as discov- 
ered by the police is 6762, of which 
4720 proved fatal. This gives the 
average number of 237 per annum. 
The ratio of increase in the latter 
part of this period of 30 years is grea- 
ter than in the first. In the 10 years 
ending in 1828 the number was 
3340 of whom 181 were under 15 
years of age, and 479 between fifteen 
and twenty. But the age at which 
suicides are most common is that be- 
tween 35 and 45, the number for that 
period being 2370, or two thirds of 
the whole. 


Drowning appears to be the most 
fxslLionable death, and next to that, 
fire arms. 

Of those cases within this period 
attributed to moral causes, it appears 
that domestic chagrin produced the 
the death of 254 men, and 157 wo- 
men; disappointed love 97 men and 
157 women; gaming 141 men and 14 
women. 

The Police Records for the last 
thirty years exhibit this admonitory 
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fact, the proportion of suicides com- 

mitted in that city is fen times grea- 

ter among persons living single, than, 
among those who are married. This 

may prove a useful hint to the celibi- 

taires. A great moralist has said, 

“Marriage has many pains, celibacy 

no pleasures.” 


MONUMENT TO PERRY. 


The Legislature of Rhode Island, 
at its recent session, appointed Messrs 
Haxard, J. L. Tillinghast and Bull, 
a committee to erect a menument 
over the grave of Oliver H. Perry, 
and to draw on the treasury for $200 
forthat purpose. The sum will be 
increased, if desired by the commit- 
tee. 


APOLLO. 


The following is the adzertised per- 
formance of this extraordinary Grecian 
Dog, in Cincinnati. 
“Apollo will commence hi® extra- 
ordinary performance, by solving 
questions in Arithmetic,proposed by 
the company, in Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, Multiplication, Division, &c. 
He willnext execute a very difficult 
feat—that of spelling, by the calcula- 
tion of figures, any name proposed, 
either forward or backwards. In 
Astronomy, he will distinguish the 
different planets—largest, smallest, 
latest discovered, nearest the sun, 
&c. &e. He will next play a came 
AT DOMINOES, With any of the compa- 
ny. Incards and chess, he is equally 
proficient. In geography, he will de- 
clare the capitals of ditlerent nations, 
situation of countries, rivers, &c. 
from which the juvenile branches of 
families may derive much uscful mfor- 
mation, which, proceeding from so un- 
common. a tutor, is more lively to make 
a lasting impression, and serve asa 
stimulus in prosecuting their studies. 
He will distinguish the ca/uc of coin; 
detect money hidden by the compa- 
ny, while blind-folded; with many 





other amusing and interesting feais. 
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In short, to describe the various ac- 
quirements of this matchless animal, 
his unparalleled sagacity, and pleas- 
ing performances,requires more than 
language can express ; they must be 
witnessed to be duly appreciated.” 

Says one, ov the 22d Nov. “he is 
performing, to the utter shame of all 
other Dogs.” 


CUSTOMS IN SYRIA. 


“Every letter we receive from 
our friends, makes us feel how very 
different every thing is in this coun- 
try, from that to which we have 
heen accustomed in America. To 
come directly from Boston to Bey- 
root, is almost like coming to another 
world. Ifthere are people in the 
moon, as learned Doctors would 
have us believe, their customs can 
hardly be more unlike ours, than the 
customs of America are unlike 
those of Syria. There for instance, 
one r@ds and writes from left to 
right; but here, from right to left. 
There, the ladies in company cover 
their feet and uncover their face; 
here, their face must be covered and 
their feet bare. There, the gentle- 
men are taught to wait upon the la- 
dies; but here, the ladies wait upon 
the gentlemen. There, the best 
seat is offered the female sex; but 
here, nonce at all, or ifany the lowest. 
There, the lady, in a gentcel and be- 
coming manner,rides laterly on horse- 
back; but here, whether she rides 
aloneor behind her husband, whe- 
ther on a horse or on an ass, both 
her feet are never found on the same 
side of the animal. There, it is an 
object to have good roads; here for 
security in war, itis an object to 
have those which are scarcely passa- 
ble. There, men make roads for 
their animals; here, their animals 
make roads for them. There, it is 
indispensable that a speaker or a 
writer be intelligible, in order to be 
popular; but here, to be unintelligi- 
ble is the perfection of good writing. 
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There, the vridegroom yoes aiier 
the bride; here, she goes to him, 
There,no one appears more happy 
and lovely than the bride; here, no 
one appears more sad, she not being 
allowed to smile or speak, cr even 
open her eyes, for a whole day, 
There, truth has great influence over 
men; here men have almost entire 
influence over truth. There, the 
boundaries of right, and wrong are 
distinct; here they are wholly im. 
perceptible. There, every kind of 
improvement is encouraged; but 
here, discouraged. In fine, here, 
one mounts the wrong side of the 
horse; milks the wrong side of the 
cow; tells lies when truth would an 
swer his purpose much better; val- 
ues his time as nothing worth; is dis 
gustingly and servilely cringing 
his superiors; makes every one be- 
low him feel his power; and while 
he is exhausting the rich stores of 
the Arabic language in compliments, 
in the warmest expressions of friend- 
ship, and of the most vehement lon- 
ging after your society and prospeti- 
ty, his cloak conceals the dagger he 
intends to plung into your heart. Oh, 
what would I not give for one such 
peaceful, pleasant, industrious, intel 
ligent and pious family as are scat- 
tered over the United States, and 
such us ] could name to you But 
one such family, I fear, all Asia does 
not contain, among her native popu- 
lation. Such abodes of innocence 
and industry and quietness have no 
existence here, even in idea. And 
were the government the best 1 the 
world, and were the best means that 
could be employed, put into opera- 
tion to raise the people of this coun- 
try from their degradation, one ger- 
eration at least must pass away, be- 
fore they could he elevated to any 
thing like New-England virtue,know- 
ledge and happiness.”—Ver. Chron. 
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bonnet maker's shop in this town | It is not, perhaps, generally known to 
last week, and each of them was puf- what extent the French republicans carried 
fing away, like the crater of a volca- spirit of wild and indiscriminate reform. 
This istoo much for human en-! Their endeavour was to introduce a new 
system, not merely of politics and gover- 
ment, but of religion: morals, manners, and 
men, women, and children, are af- 8ie2ce. Their wish was to obliterate eve- 
fected; not from any pleasure, and *Y vestiges and to extinguish every remem- 
still less from any benefit, real or im-| epee a pe = ee ~ Paantee 
aginary, which smoking affords them, | misht stand “er . na wi A il 
but they consider it doing the gen-|° eocens PEN Ay Searineare ty 

if, fe : 7. |of infant strength; and that not a lingering 
tecl thing. Even onSunday Mr. Tape's| ag , 

J ‘ emnant of monarchy might remain, to re- 
apprentices cannot stroll a hundred | ing them of the hated domination which 
yards 7 the Humber Bank, without | they had successfully combatted. The fol- 
afew inches of tohacco stuckin their |) wine which we extract ftom Mignes 
a ete! urchin aa sane |F pench Revolution, will serveas an illustra- 
must have his “steam up,” and as the! sion. 
fairer scx are, it seems, resolved to “The innovators, separated by 
adopt'the same plab, we prophecy the warard by their laws from all 
hot work during winter. Hull Packel.| yates and all forms of government, 
ot Ve ‘ were desirous of widening still fur- 

N ASPIRING GESIVS. ther this separation. They estab- 
According to a French  paper,) lished, fora revolution which had no 
when Bjanchard was about to make! parallel, an entirely new era; they 
hisfirst ascent in a balloon from the} changed the divisions of the year, 
Champ de Mars, in 1764, a fine boy) the names of the mouths and of the 
of 16, from the military school, drew | days; for the christian calendar they 
his sword, and insisted on - accompa: | substituted the republican calendar, 
nying the wxronaut. The demand | for the week the decade, and made 
was rejected; but his enthusiasm) every tenth day, instead of Sunday, 
was applauded, and some persons} the day of rest. The uew era was 
predicted his future elevation. The} dated from the 22d of September, 
prediction was certainly realized.| 1792, the time of the foundation of 














no. 
durance. There has arisen amongst 


us, a kind of segar mania, with which 





‘The boy was Buonaparte. the republic. They had twelve e- 
a" qual months, consisting of thirty days 
PEACHES. each, which commenced on the 22d 


4 peach of the Heath species, weigh-| of September, in the following order: 
ing upoords of 15 ounces, and measur-| Vendemiaire, Brumaire, Frimaire, for 
ing 124 inches cach way round, was| the autumn; NVicose, Ptuviose, Ventose, 
raised last season in the garden of Isanc} for the ‘winter;-Germinal, Floreal, 
UeKim, esq. of Baltimore. Many oth-| Prairial, for ‘the spring’; Messidor, 
crs from the same tree, weighed 13 omn-| Thermidor, Fi ructidor, for the summer. 
ces ;they were of a beautiful appearance}Each month containing ‘three de- 
end excellent flavour. cades, each decade ten days, and 

es each day received its name from its 
place in the decade; they were call- 
ed primidi, duodi, quartidi, quintidi, 
sextidi, septidt, octidt, nonidi, decadi. 
English ; 10,584,000 Spanish ; 7,593, | The five supernumerary days were 
000 Indien; 3,740,000 Portygucse;; thrown to the erd of the year, to 
1,242,000 French; 216.090 Dutch make up the whole; they were cal- 
Dantsh, and Swedish. \led the Sans Culottides, and were 


LANGUAGES IN AMERICA, 
The following languages are spoken 
in America: 11,647,000 persons speak 
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consecrated, the first to the festival of|lished in the Cherokee nation) we 
Genius, the second to that of Labour, find a full account of the organiza. 
the third to that of Deeds, the fourth} tion of the new Cherokee govern. 


to that of Rewards, the fifth to that of ment, and the Message of the princi. 


Opinion. 





SOCIAL INTERCOURSE. 


We should make ita principle to 
extend the hand of fellowship to every 
man who discharges faithfuly his daily 
duties—majntains good order—who 
manifests a deep interest in the wel- 
fare of society—whose deportment is 
upright, and whose mind is intelligent, 
without stopping to ascertain whether 
he swings a hammer or draws a 
thread. There is nothing more dis- 
tant fromall natural rule and natu- 
ral claim than the reluctant—the 
backward sympathy—the forced 
smile—the checked conversation— 
the hesitating compliance—the well- 


pal Chiefs of the nation, to the Gen. 
eral Council, 

The formation, says the Nationa} 
Journal, by a people rescued froma 
state of barbarism, of a government, 
republican in its foundation, and hay. 
ing for its objects the extension of 
jcivilization, by the promotion of a 
system oi moral and literary instrac- 
tion, is, and deserves to be regarded 
asa phenomenon, in the political 
bistory of the times. Such is the 
government of the Cherokees,— 
Whether, in the character and capa- 
city ofthis people, there isa sufficient 
guarantee for the continuance of this 
political system, we have not sufi 
cient knowledge to enable us to de- 


off, are too apt tomanifest to those of| termine ;and as to the other question, 


a little lower down; with whom, in 
comparison of intellect and _princi- 
ples of virtue, they frequently sink 
into insignificance. 





GOOD CUSTOM. 
The following custom is said io 


whether the barriers which nature, 
education and habit, have created 
between the red race and the white 
citizens, by which it is encompassed, 
may not be so immutable and impas- 
sable as to prevent the protracted 
existence of a government of this 








prevail at Munich:—Every child character, we leave it for time and 
found begging in the strects is arrest- circumstances to disclose. 


ed and carried to a charitable estab-| After the organization of the two 


lishment. The moment he enters ' houses, the National committee,com- 
the hospital,and before he is-cleaned, | prised of sixtcen members, and the 





and gets the new clothes intended for 
him, his portrait is painted in his 
ragged dress, and precisely as he was 
found begging. When his education 
is finished in the hospital, this por- 
trait is given to him, and he promis- 
es by an oath, to keep it all his life, 


in order that he may be reminded of 


his abject condition from which he 
may have bcen rescued, of the obli- 
gations he owes to the institution 
which saved him from misery, and 
gave him the means by which he was 
enabled to avoid it in future. 





CHEROKEE GOVERNMENT. 
In the New Echota Gazette, (pub- 


| National council, containing twenty 
|four members, a code of rules was a- 
dopted, evidently framed from the 
rules which governed the procced- 
ings ofour Congress. The first bu- 
siness appears to have been the elec- 
tion of officers, under the new Cher- 
okee constitution. John Ross and 
George Lowcry were elected princi- 
pal Chiefs, for the term of four years. 
Their message is certainly quite a 
sound, sensible, business like paper, 
treating of topics nearly allied to 
the best interests of the nation, and 
\creditable to its enlightened authors. 
In the early part of their document, 
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the chiefs take oceasion to say.what. 


Se =. 
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ELLIE EE ET ETE LE TE I POE IEE DRL LE PEE: SEM 
»wish would be ofiener repeated also 10 more thau a propiet. 

o the Executive officers of ee of} They believe that Christ should 
our states, that “The public Press,}Come to judge the world—that he 
deserves the patronage of the peo- shall remain forty years in Damas- 
ple, and should be cherished as an|CUS, during which time Anti-Christ 
important vehicle for the diffusion of shall arise, after whose destruction, 
general information, and asa_no less Christ shall ascend into Heaven, and 
powerful auxiliary in asserting and then the day of judgement will be 
supporting our political rights.” held. They believe that the gospel 

was sent to Jesus as the Jaw was to 


Mention is also made of the Treas- A 
ury—a national Academy at New- Moses and the Psalms to David. 


Echota—the charity schools—the 
Judiciary system, and other minor WARM CLOTHING. 

considerations. The message also; Our ancestors wore garments of 
combats the arguments advanced by| materials much better calculated to 
Georgia to sustain her demand upon | exclude the effects of cold and damp, 
the United States, for the appropria-|than we do in modern times. The 
tion of the Cherokee lands, within | attire of females in particular consist- 
her territory, and indicates a deter-|ed principally of woolens, worsted 
mination not to surrender the lands, | stuffs, and quilted and brocade silks 
rendered dear to them by possession |—a difference totally opposed to the 
and the reminiscences attached to it. | light and thin draperies of our own 
fashions—nor was the clothing of the 
male part of the community of for- 
mer years, less adapted to protection 











ADVICE. 


A noble man in Ayreshire has the 
following very proper advice placed 
over his kitchen fire, in large letters, 
“Neither waste nor want”—Sir Wal- 
ter Scott has placed the same useful 
advice over the same place, in his 
kitchen at Abbotsford, but has adop- 
ied the more emphatic and more clas- 
sical words of Miss Edgeworth,— 
“ WASTE NOT, WANT NOT.” 

Edinburgh Journal. 





ALCORAN. 

The nature of the Turkish creed 
is as little known to the people gen- 
erally, as the Turkish character. 
Some of its points are curious c- 
nough. 
The Turks insist upon the - unity 
of God. ‘They believe that the Sa- 


from the vicissitudes of the weather. 
On this subject, Dr. Southney, in his 
excellent work on consumption, re- 
marks that,in many parts of Scotland 
where consumption is now prevalent, 
the old people affirm that it was un- 
known before the warm Scottish 
plaiding was exchanged for the fine, 
cold,English cloth, and woolen cot- 
ton. 





NAPOLEON. 

What trifles govern the world! 
A captain ofa privateer, by refusing 
to give his daughter in marriage to 
the young Napoleon, laid the foun- 
dation of that imperial structure, on 
which the world gazed with wonder, 
and which all the might of Europe 
could scarcely overturn: ‘For (says 


viour was the son of the Virgin Ma-| Napoleon) it is an error to believe, 
ry, and was conceived by the ‘Ran-|thata grand ambition occupied me 

’ ah,’ which is the breath or spirit ofjat that period of my life; and had he 
God. They believe that he was a|not rcfused me his eldest daughter, { 
prophet—that he had the power of|should wi!lingly have abandoned the 
performing miracles—that he fore-|sword to devote myself entirely to the 
told the coming of Mahomet, who is! estate of my father-in-law.’ 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 

General Miller, who so much dis- 
tinguished himself in the South A- 
merican struggle for independence, & 
who, from his exertions, holds a com- 
mission in the service of three of the 
republics, (Peru, Chili, and Buenos 
Ayres.) has lately pubi!shed memoirs 
replete with information about South 
America. The foliowing statistical 
account is extracted from the book; 

Republic of the United Province 
of Rio de la Plata population 600, 
000, Capital, Bienos Ayres 100,090, 

Republic of Chili* 1,200,000,capi- 
tal, Santaigo 40,090. 

Republic of Pera 1,736,923, capi- 
tal, Lima 70,000. 

Republic of Bolivar 1,200,000 
capital, Chuquisaca 18,000. 

Dictatorship of Paraguay 500,000 
capital, Assumption 

Republic of Colombia 2,711,296 
capital, Bogota 60,009, 

Republic of Mexico 6,000,000 
capital, Mexico 170,090. 

Republic of Ceatral America 1, 
700,090 capital, Guatemala 36 or 
40,000. 

Empire of Brazil 4,000,000  capi- 

tal, Rio de Janciro 200,000. 


*Arauco (the finest part of Chili, 
occupied by unsubdued Indians) is 
not included in this calculation. 


SIMPLE REMEDY TO PURIFY WATER. 
Itis not so generally known as it 
ought to be, that pounded alum pos- 
sesses the quality of purifying water. 
A large table spoonfull of pulverized 
alum, sprinkled into a hogshead of 
water, (the water stirred round at 
-the time,) will after the lapse of a 
few hours, by precipitating to the 
bottom the impure particles, so pu- 
rify it, that it will be found to possess 
nearly jl the freshness of the finest 
spring water. A pailfull, containing 
four gallons, may be purified by a 
single tea-spoonfi!!, 





FORBIGH. 





PORTUGAL. 

Advices from Lisbon are to the 27th of 
Sept. ‘Phe arrival of the vesscl that brought 
Don Pedro’s Proclamation, created great 
sensation at Oporte. The peaple on hear. 
ing of the news, imagined that Donna Ma- 
ria HI. was going to laut there, and they 
rode out in crowds to the Campo de San 
Ovidio. The governor called out the mil- 
itary; the 4th infantry was the first that 
came on the ground, but it would not fire on 
the people—Another body of troops was 
called out, and the crowd was dispersed with 
the loss of several lives, anc! many wounded, 

The inhabitants of Lisbon complain biter- 
ly of their miserable situation—no money— 
no business—beggars swarming in every 
street—robberics on all sides—houses enter- 
ed into and plundered at all hours—and 
none dare to travel out of Lisbon more 
than six leagues without a large escort,from 
fear of being treated like prisoners by a hos- 
tile army. The privateers, too, 4re still 
within sight of the rock of Lisbon. 


NAPLES AND TRIPOLI. 

Naples is at war with Tripoli---A squad- 
ron of threeheavy frigates, two corvettes 
and sundry bomb vessels, on several days in 
August, fired off 4,000 shells, 69 rockets and 
4,090 cannon balls, towards Tripoli, but at 
so greata distance asto have killed but 
one person! After these gallant affairs, the 
squadron departed, and the Tripolitans 
were fitting out vessels to act against Naples 
--the Bashaw saying he wonld not make 
peace for less than 500,090 dollars, and the 
expences of the war. 

The Duke of Clarence, it is sail, is gone 
mad; perhaps, in consequence of a curtail- 
ment ofhis allowances as Lord High admi- 
ral, the Premier being unwilling that the 
people should contribute two or three hun- 
dred thousand pounds a year to pay his 
Lordship’s fetes and holiday pastimes. Ad- 
miral Codrington has been arrested to -an- 
swer for the Navarino engagement! A poor 
return for the splendor thrown on the allied 
fleets, and a singular reply to the favours 
lavished on the Admiral by the Emperor 
Nicholas. 


RETREAT OF THE RUSSIANS. 


It isnow nearly certain that the Russians 
will be competled to fall back from before 
Choumla, and take up their winter quarters. 
The Journal! des Debates of the 7th October, 
contains another Russian Bulletin, under 
date of September 24, which camplains in 
sad terms, of the want of forage before that 
fortress, and says, that it will compe) the 
Russians to mike a retrezrade movement. 
“It then adds,” says tho Morning Herald, 
“thet the head quarters of the second army 

iit uin¢traneforred to Joanizabar; that 
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the hospitals and heavy artillery had alrea-| 


Jy taken that route; and that the army it- 
«elf would probably begin to move by the 
i0th or 12th. This important intelligence 
is conclusive as to the difficulties in which 
the Russians are entangled. It is also the 
clearest possible indication of the extraor- 
dinary activity displayed by the Turkish 
cavalry, who, at the last advices from Con- 
stantinople, staid, constantly hovering 
round the Russian army, and extended their 
excursions as far asthe Danube. It also 
shows that the army of the Grand Vizier had 
formed a junction with that of Hussein Pa- 
cha. 


FROM MEXICO. 

The New-York Gazette says—*We 
learn by a letter received in this city, from 
Vera Cruz,dated 29th September,that affairs, 
were assuming a more favourable aspect 
inthat Republic. That Pedraza the Secre- 
tary of War, had been elected President, 
which event had given great satisfaction. A 
loan of $300,000 was immediately given to 
the Government, by the Merchants in the 
city of Mexico, and a sufficient force had 
been sent to putdown Santa Anna, and his 
adherents.” 





OXFORD,-DEC. 1. 





We publish, this week, a few paragraphs 
on Relhgious intolerance, extracted from 
Judge Story’s Historical Discourse. This 
is not the only eloquent and striking pas- 
sage which it contains; and we shall proba- 
bly avail ourselves of further selections. The 
Salem Observer remarks that, “such Catho- 
lic sentiments, and from such a source, 
should be read and pondered by christians 
of every sect.”,—An elegant edition of the 
Discourse has been published in Boston. 


We have received a copy of the Western 
Souvenir, just published in Cincinnati, and 
are not disappointed. Its literary merit 
is respectable, and the mechanical execu- 
tion ofthe work afiords a beantifal speci- 
men of Western improvement in the arts. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION.—T he majority 
for Jackson in Kentucky is 7,904.—In New- 
York, Jackson has 18 electoral votes, Ad- 
ams 16; two to be chosen by the electoral! 


College. 


Frovur. The price of this article is flue- 
tnating. but at present seems en thesecline. 
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At Baltimore on the 16th inst. the price 
was $8 per. bbl. one do} ar !e3s than on the 
previous day.—At New-York it has fallen 
from $ 10to9.—At Cincinnati, § 5 and some 
sales as high as $5. 50. Wheat in Cin- 
cinnati is scarce and has risen to 62 cents. 

Pork, at Cincinnati, mess $9 00-- 
Prime 7 00 per. bbl. Hams,6to 8. But- 
ter, first quality in kegs, 6to8. Cheese,new, 
5 to7. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
A letter from New-York, dated Nov. 17th 





announcing the arrival of the Liverpool 
| packet, says, *itisrumored the King of 
England is dead.” 

The first meeting of the proprietors of the 
London University was heid, in their new 
building, on the 30th September. 

The war in Guatemala continues to rage. 


A vessel filled with antique jewellery and 
old coins has been found near Lyons, France. 

Spain.—Warm and dry weather has oc- 
casioned a fatal malady at Madrid. Some 
small towns. have been destroyed by an 
earthquake in Valencia. 

Mr. Cobbett is attempting to introduce 
the culture of Indian corn into England. 

There is some prospect of the re-establish- 
ment of the Spanish Cortes, under certain 
limitations. ’ 








HY™MENTAL. 
MARRIED—On Tuesday evening last, by 
James Crawford, Esq. Col. Davin Richey 
of this place, to Mrs. Lucretia Brooks, 
daughter of Mr Slack of this vicinity. 
On Thursday evening, bythe 
Rev. Moses Crume, Mr. Lewts ALGER; to 
Miss Mary, daughter of Capt. Z. De Witt, 
all of this vicinity. 





OBITUARY. 
Departed this life suddenly, on the mor- 
ning of the 26th inst. Mr Samuel Kidd, aged 
46 years—a native of Armagh, Ireland, and 
long a citizen of this place. . 
ei 


THE TUIRD ANNIVERSARY. 

Of the UNION LITERARY SOCIETY of 
the Miami University, will be celebrated in 
the Colleze Chapel, on the evening of Satur- 
day the 13th December. An address appro- 
priate to the occasion will be delivered bya 
member. We would be pleased ifthe friends 
jof the Institution, both near and distant, 
|would give us their countenanee.—The 

may 








\exercises, we trust, will be such 
‘preclude regret for their attendane®; 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES. 


The gloomiest day hath gleams of hight; 
The darkest wave hath bright foam near 


it; 
And twinkles through the cloudiest night 
Some solitary star to cheer it. 


The gloomiest soul is not all gloom; 

Thesaddest heart is not all sadness; 

And sweetly o’er the the darkest doom 

‘There shines some lingering beam of glad- 
ness. 


Despair is never quite despair; 

Nor lifc, nor death, the future closes; 

And round the shadowy brow of care, 
Will Hope and Fancy twine their roses. 


“LINES ON HIMSELF, BY THOMAS 


WYNNE KING, ESQ. 
JT ain, perhaps as you will! say, 
A very curions creature ; 
For Lam changing every day, 
My name, my shape, and nature. 


TOM KING I am—and so am known, 
But isn’t it provoking? 

Whenever I to jest am prone, 

They tel! me lamJO KING. 


Though fat I am, as any lull, 
With aptitude for sinking; 

If I by chance seem rather dull, 
They swear that I am ¢hin KING. 


Tn figure I am short and squat, 
Yet if with ladies walking 

* Plaugh, and chatter, and “all that.” 
They vow thatI am fall KING. 


At night they do admit my claim, 

Wher “ol to rest is sinking ; 

They call me by my proper name, 
Aud really find me WINN KING. 


STANZAS-BY MISS HARRIET MUZZY. 


Doubt, when radiant smiles are shinine— 

Doubt, when clasping hands are twining— 

Doubt, when honied words are flowing— 

Doubt, when blushes warm are glowing— 
But never doubt the proof sincere _ 
That glistens in the starting tear. 


Donbt, when mirthful tones invite thee— 
Doubt, when gayest hopes delight thee— 
Doubt, whate’erfis fondest, fairest— 
Doubt, whate’er is brightest, rarest—— 
ever doubt, that truth can live 
Prhearts that euffer—and forgive. 


AMERICAN FLAG. 
Flag of the free heart’s only home 
By angel hands tovalorciven? ° 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome 
And all thy hues were set in Heaven! 
Forever float that standard sheet! 
Where breathes the foe but falls before ys 
With freedom’s soil beneath our feet, 
And freedom’s banner streaming over ys! 


LABOURS OF IDLENEsS, 
In my bower so bright, 
As I lay last night, 
The morn thro’ the fresh Ieaves streaming. 
There were sounds m the air, 1“ 
But! could not tell where, 
Nor if I was thinking or dreaming. 


> Twas the souml of a lute 

Toa voice half mute, 

That sank when F tho’t it was swelling: 
And it came to my ears 

As ifdrownect in tears 

Of the being whose fate it was telling. 


The tones were so sweet 

¥ thought it most meet 

They shouid not belong to gladness. 
There are notes so fine, 

That, were melody mine, 

They should only belong to sadnes:. 


And the air-creature sung, 
And the wild hate rung 
Like the bell when a Cherubis dying; 
T can tell no more, 

But the tale was of woe, 

For the sounds were all lost in sighing, 
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And still it sung on 

Till the stars were gone 

And the sun through the dew was peeping; 
When I woke in mv bower 

Every leaf, every flower, 

Every bud, evcry blossom, was weeping. 


Avrora Borsaris.—'t is probable that 
the cause of this remarkable phenomenon 
will ere long be understood. At a late 
meeting of the French Academy of Science 
M. Aargo remarked upon an snrora_bore- 
alis, invisible at Paris, but which he had 
predicted, from the agitation of the mag- 
netic needle, and which was actually ob- 
served in England on the 29th of March 1826. 


TISE LITERARY REGISTER, 


Is published weekly, at $Q a year if paid 
iv advance :—$2Z,SO, if paid within eight 
months: Ifnot paid till after that period 
Three Dollars. 

No subscription received for a shorter pe- 
riod than one year. 

ae” All commnnicationsmnust be address- 
ed to “The Acting Editorof the Literary 
Register,” and sent free of postage. 
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